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COMPETITION FOR TALENT 


Our American colleges and universities are in 
sharp competition to attract to themselves the 
best of the secondary school graduates. A certain 
few of them start off with distinct advantages: 
long established reputations for quality education, 
extensive scholarship programs, distinguished 
faculties, and well-equipped laboratories and 
libraries. And in nearly all of them an integral 
part of their tradition of educational excellence 
has been a going Honors program or, indeed, 
two or three such programs. 

This emphasis on the Honors approach as a 
means to quality education in a prestige university 
is well illustrated in Professor Haden’s article on 
the Directed Studies Program at Yale and by the 
following description of the Scholars of the 
House program at the same university. As Pro- 
fessor Haden points out, Yale, in its quest for 
“the best student brains,” has not been content 
to rest on its past laurels. To compete with its 
rivals, it has had to be educationally adventurous, 
to offer something more to prospective students 
than they might receive at other colleges and 
universities. 

If such a university as Yale recognizes the 
necessity of shaping its educational program to 
lure the most talented of secondary school gradu- 
ates, can a state university, which of necessity 
must be less selective in choosing its students, be 
less cognizant of the problem? And likewise, can 
the smaller liberal arts college, whose only justifi- 
cation for existence is quality education, afford 
not to take up the challenge of educational ex- 
cellence? We think they can’t and won't. 








® a means of competing for the 
e best student brains 


DIRECTED STUDIES AT YALE °® By JAMES C. HADEN 
e Assistant Professor of 


Philosophy, Yale University 


To generate a self-sustaining discussion is an occupational hazard of the academic 
profession. Someone states a theory or enunciates a principle. Immediately others re- 
join with criticisms or elaborations. The rejoiners must then be rebutted, terms must 
be devised or clarified. authorities invoked, schools of thought recruited, conciliation 
attempted—until finally the whole debate becomes entirely an end in itself. 

This kind of activity is justifiable when clarification of ideas is essentially involved. 
But when the ostensible purpose of the discussion is to create changes in educational 
practice. the multiplication of words and the enrichment of one’s scholarly bibliog- 
raphy is hardly a sufficient and proper outcome. The point is to get something tangible 
done. | propose to speak on one such situation that has occurred and has been resolved 
in Yale College. 

For something over ten years a special program known as Directed Studies has 
been in effect at the College. It was conceived as an integrated set of courses occupy- 
ing the bulk of a student’s academic time during his first two years. After completion 
of the freshman-sophomore program, the student was to go on into any of a wide variety 
of orthodox major programs of study. At present, Directed Studies at Yale consists of 
two companion programs, one primarily in the humanities, and the other (instituted 
only this year) primarily in the natural sciences. Some component courses are staffed 
entirely from one department; others by several departments jointly. The literature 
course, for instance, has instructors from French, German, Russian, and Classics as 
well as the English Department. 

At the beginning. Directed Studies relied on voluntary application by matriculat- 
ing freshmen. Applicants were excluded only if they were in the lowest quarter of the 
entering class. Since the newborn program was not widely known, it was difficult even 
to find the permitted number of 40 volunteers. 


Initially, too. the interdepartmental nature of the Directed Studies program raised 
the skepticism and suspicion of the orthodox departments and their members. True, 
the faculty had been willing to vote Directed Studies into existence; however once the 
program began to function, it became clear that argument from principle had not 
really convinced those in positions of power to nurture it ungrudgingly. Yet Directed 
Studies managed to survive its early handicaps and even to make progress during its 
first few years—largely because of the perseverance and enthusiasm of its proponents. 
Any exceptional education program depends on skilled and devoted teachers; for- 
tunately the first Directed Studies’ instructional staff was small and in the main con- 
sisted of those men who had originally exercised the vision necessary to draw up the 
proposal and plans for the program. 

Despite this staff devotion and the powerful sustaining support of a foundation 
endowment, Directed Studies could easily have foundered. Knowledge of the existence 
and quality of the program among secondary schools was still rare, although with each 
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passing year inquiries and applications increased slightly. Inside Yale, faculty indif- 
ference, and even hostility, were more common than interest and sympathy. In 1951 
the strains on Directed Studies were greatly intensified when 50 Ford Foundation early- 
entrance students were put into the program. An abrupt increase in students from 
roughly 60 to 160 meant a drastic enlargement in staff and an inherent threat to the 
high quality of the work being done in the program. 


At this point further arguments had to be marshaled for more and better instruct- 
ors from the participating departments. The most effective one turned out to be quite 
simple. Directed Studies, it was realized, gradually had evolved from a general educa- 
tion program into an Honors general education program. The enthusiasm of the staff, 
its freedom from conventional requirements and ideas, plus its determination not to 
give superficial and saccharine courses had impelled it to make each course increasing- 
ly demanding. The situation was further aided by fortuitous events such as inclusion 
in the program of the highly selected Ford scholars. Finally, the gradual increase in 
number of applicants made it possible to fill the authorized quota with students who 
ranked in the top percentile of the freshman class. 


Directed Studies, then, became a functioning—though almost unintended—Honors 
program for freshmen and sophomores. Moreover, it was funneling more and more 
students of high natural ability into the normal departmental channels. With the growth 
of the program there emerged a discernible correlation between the degree of support 
given by a department to Directed Studies, measured in terms of its willingness to as- 
sign instructors of known merit, and the quality of the majors it received from the pro- 
gram. 

The academic lesson of the Directed Studies story is this: where argument from 
principle fails to bring sincere and practical support from a department, a straightfor- 
ward quid pro quo approach often has results. Obviously there is no question here of 
coercing, or even soliciting students into choosing one department over another. There 
will always be a certain amount of departmental rivalry, but if this is expressed in 
terms of competition for the distinction of the best-taught and most stimulatingly de- 
signed course, the result can only be benefit for the Honors program itself. 


The same kind of argument in favor of establishing and maintaining an Honors 
program can be used in still another way. Directed Studies, as has been noted, became 
such a program almost inadvertently. Hence the effect which it has had on admissions 
to Yale College has been something of a pleasant surprise to all concerned. The Col- 
lege employs a variety of ways of advertising Directed Studies to prospective students. 
One is by sending out a descriptive pamphlet to secondary schools (the same pamphlet 
is also sent to each boy formally admitted to Yale). Another is through the visits of 
students who have been through the program to their old high schools and prep schools. 
Often they do voluntary direct recruiting of friends whom they consider good pros- 
pects for the program. A third method is through the regular visits of interviewers from 
the Yale Admissions Office to secondary schools. 


It is hardly any secret that colleges actively compete for the best student brains. 
Those that can offer nothing exciting to the keen, critical type of mind have to be 
contented with the less able. While Directed Studies was not designed explicitly to 
catch the attention of the prospective freshman, it has turned out to function just that 
way. Through it Yale unquestionably is helped to compete with other Ivy League 
schools for the best secondary school graduates. 

A main reason for this effect is that Directed Studies concerns the freshman from 
the first; he cannot always look forward to his senior year and accurately judge the 
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prospective good and bad there, but he does have a most lively interest in the year 
which is just around the corner. Hence a freshman Honors program engages his atten- 
tion more keenly than does a senior one. 

The Yale Dean of Admissions has made surveys to discover why the best students 
come to Yale. Recurring with marked frequency is the answer, “In order to be in the 
Directed Studies program.” Clearly, no single Honors program will be effective unless 
the general level of instruction in the whole school is high; nonetheless the existence 
and nature of Directed Studies is the deciding factor in the choice of Yale over its 
immediate and obvious rivals for many extremely able students. The useful con- 
sequence for those who are concerned with the well-being and the improvement of 
Directed Studies (and Honors programs in general) is that the gratitude and support 
of the College administration can be enlisted by pointing to the potent leavening effect 
of this program. While difficult to measure quantitatively, Directed Studies has un- 
doubtedly raised the overall level of the Yale College student body. 

The practical applicability of these factual considerations should be evident. If a 
public university wishes to upgrade its student body and to compete with the prestige 
schools. one active and helpful factor can be a vigorous Honors program, particularly 
at the entering level. Secondly, the acceptance and support of a special program, 
in particular one which falls outside the orthodox departmental structure, can be facili- 
tated and strengthened by reference to tangible departmental benefits received in return 
for assistance. Neither of these bargaining points involves debasement of the Honors 
program itself; in fact both require that it be continuously improved and kept up to the 
mark. If one is truly interested not only in talking about Honors work, but also in 
doing something solid and useful about it, there need be no reluctance to argue for it 
in such terms. 


a program of maximum challenge 
YALE’S SCHOLARS OF THE HOUSE 











In addition to the “Directcd Studies” 
program discussed by Professor Haden 
in the aforegoing article, Yale has ex- 
perimented with and developed several 
other plans which cater to the needs of 
its more able students. Prominent and 
unique among them is its “Scholars of the 
House Program” which is designed not 
for the average or even the “above- 
average” undergraduate who has “no 
precisely defined or dynamic interest” 
but rather for the very ablest and most 
mature upper-classmen in Yale College 
for whom “nothing short of maximum 
challenge will evoke a maximum res- 
ponse.” 
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The Scholars of the House Program 
permits a year’s independent work, or in 
rare instances two, to those few students 
who are admitted to it. In this way it is 
believed that the Scholars of the House 
will find out most “about their subjects 
and themselves.” 

According to Yale College officials, 
“the Program has been designed as both 
challenge and symbol: a challenge to 
those personally and intellectually equip- 
ped to respond, and a symbol, to all the 
rest, of self-induced scholarly and cre- 
ative work going on independently of the 
larger undergraduate framework of com- 
pulsions and restraints.” 





We have received permission from 
Dean William C. DeVane to reproduce 
the following from a pamphlet published 
by Yale College and explaining the pro- 
gram: 

* * 

History: The idea of the Program 
originated in the deliberations of the 
Yale College Course of Study Commit- 
tee of 1940-45 during the wartime task 
of reassessing and making recommenda- 
tions for the undergraduate curriculum. 
In the fall of 1946 the Program was 
launched, on an experimental basis, with 
six students (joined at midyears by a 
seventh). By 1947 the Program became 
a formal part of the undergraduate cur- 
riculum. In its first two years little more 
than an administrative center for inde- 
pendent scholars, the Program in 1949 
gained more cohesiveness and instituted 
group functions, especially a series of bi- 
weekly evening meetings. These meet- 
ings, with supper, guests from the faculty 
and outside, the reading of reports on 
progress, and discussion, are now a 
standard feature of the Program. In the 
spring of 1953, the Program issued its 
first publication, under the auspices of 
the undergraduate periodical Et Veritas, 
containing an article by each of the grad- 
uating Scholars on his project. 

Administration: The Program is ad- 
ministered by a committee appointed 
each year by the Dean of Yale College 
from members of the Faculty. It has 
jurisdiction over the selection of can- 
didates and the appointment of advisers, 
readers, and examiners. It makes rec- 
ommendations for awards and in con- 
sultation with the Dean rules on pen- 
alties. 

Requirements, Admission, and Pro- 
cedures: A student seeking admission to 
the Program must have a record of three 
(or in rare cases two) years of disting- 
uished work, as indicated by an average 


of at least 85 or unusual ability in the 
field of his special interest. By May 1 of 
his Junior year he must submit a formal 
letter of application to the Committee, 
with a detailed description of his pro- 
posed project. He must have at least two 
letters of recommendation, which are 
solicited by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee from the list of the applicant’s 
former instructors. Each application is 
submitted to committee vote, following 
discussion and (often) personal inter- 
view with the applicant. 

Once accepted, the Scholar is excused 
from all course requirements, though he 
is free to take or audit any courses which 
interest him or may prove useful for his 
project. He has a faculty adviser of his 
own choosing, with whom he establishes 
a tutorial relationship, although the 
amount of consultation is up to him. At 
least once a term, at the bi-weekly meet- 
ings, he reads a report before his fellow 
Scholars and receives their criticism. He 
pursues a course of general reading in 
preparation for an oral examination, 
which corresponds to the written compre- 
hensive examinations of the standard 
program, in the entire field of his study. 

The Scholar’s project is due on May 1 
of his Senior year, and his oral examina- 
tion comes within the last week of that 
month. If his written and oral work are 
of the highest quality, he is recommended 
to the Yale College Committee on Hon- 
ors as worthy of the designation “Scholar 
of the House with exceptional distinc- 
tion”; if his work is “good and substan- 
tial,” he is recommended for the designa- 
tion “Scholar of the House”; if it is 
merely passable, he receives the normal 
bachelor’s degree. Those who fail or dur- 
ing the course of their tenure are forced 
to withdraw from the Program may 
apply for re-entrance into the standard 
program and by additional work complete 
the regular undergraduate requirements. 
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Prizes: Two prizes, known as “The 
Dean’s Prizes,” are reserved for Scholars. 
One is awarded for “excellence in creative 
writing’ and the other for “excellence in 
academic work of an historical, scientific, 
or critical nature.” 

The Projects: The heart of the Pro- 
gram is the nature and scope of the 
projects. The Committee scrutinizes all 
proposals with great care; many are re- 
jected and many more returned for sec- 
ond thought and revision. Applicants in 
creative writing must submit samples of 
their work. Although at the outset the 
projects were mostly in the fields of 
literary criticism and writing, they soon 
came to include almost all the major 
disciplines. No absolute standard of 
achievement, either of size or of quality, 
had been set; in the words of the cata- 
logue the project was “to justify by its 
scope and quality the freedom which has 
been granted.” But the first year pro- 
duced a 300-page study (of Theodore 
Dreiser’s literary technique) and volumes 
of prose fiction averaging 200 pages. In 
subsequent years this length has been 
found about normal, although some 
extraordinary 600-800-page projects 
have been submitted. Some of the mate- 
rial, especially the work of the creative 
writers, has found publication in national 
periodicals, and much of the work has 
been the prelude to later study in gradu- 
ate school. Some 70 per cent of all 
graduates of the Program have carried 
on their work professionally. The fol- 
lowing are typical subjects from projects 
in the academic and critical fields: 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Humanistic Functions of Cultural 
Anthropology in Higher Educa- 
tion in America. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


A Study of the Archeology of the 
Island of St. Croix, American 
Virgin Islands. 





ART 
The Art of Alfred Stieglitz. 


GOVERNMENT 
The Role of the City Manager in 
Promoting Community Integra- 
tion. 


HISTORY 
The Movement for Indian National 
Liberation, 1939-1947. 
Myth as an Historical Force. 
From Labor Representation Com- 
mitte to Labor Party. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
The British Labor Left and U. S. 
Foreign Policy. 


LITERATURE 

Forms in the Later Poetry of W. B. 
Yeats. 

Faust: Myth and Milieu. 

The Tragic Spirit and the Modern 
Temper. 

Poetry and Conduct. 

The Short Story in 
America. 

Jean Racine: The Tragedy of Mis- 
understanding. 

Techniques in the Modern French 
Novel. 


MATHEMATICS 
The Mathematical Structure of 
Modern Physics. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Vico and the Modern World. 
The Consciousness of Freedom. 
The Thought of Martin Heidegger. 
Three Concepts of Time: Proust, 
Von Weizsacker, Whitehead. 


SOCIOLOGY 
A Report on the Israeli Farm 
Communes. 


ZOOLOGY 
A Study of the Viability of Ovarian 
Eggs. 
The wide range indicated by this list 


is characteristic of any given delegation 
of Scholars (although each group con- 


Hispanic 








tains three or four creative writers) and 
gives the Program its atmosphere of a 
_“University-in-miniature,” an important 
aspect of the bi-weekly meetings, where 
scientists, philosophers, historians, artists, 
and critics meet on common grounds. 
The distribution in fields since the be- 
ginning of the Program, including the 


1953-54 delegation, is as follows: An- 
thropology ‘3; Art 1; Chinese Literature 
1; Classics 1; Creative Writing 24; Eco- 
nomics 1; English Literature 11; French 
Literature 2; Government 2; History 11; 
International Relations 3; Mathematics 
2; Music 1; Philosophy 9; Sociology 1; 
Spanish Literature 4; Zoology 1. 


AN Iterdisciplinary 
APPROACH TO HONORS 


American Studies and the Honors Program 


By Robert H. Walker 
Acting Director of Honors, 
University of Wyoming 


As would doubtless be the case with 
any interdepartmental program in the 
humanities and social sciences, American 
Studies has a great deal in common—in 
concept and in practice—with the Hon- 
ors program. Conceived in terms of a 
challenging experimental variation on 
traditional curricula, American Studies 
programs tend to excite the intellectual 
curiosity of students and appeal to them 
as a form of supererogation. Featuring, 
often, a combination of greater individu- 
al supervision and greater freedom in 
choice of specific courses, they tend to 
point to the development of a sort of 
academic self-reliance. Also like the 
Honors program, they typically feature 
interdisciplinary seminars, special proj- 
ects and awards. 

Most American Studies programs are 
still less than ten years old, and some of 





the features which seem to identify them 
with Honors curricula may merely be 
symptoms of their relatively recent ar- 
rival on the collegiate scene. The aura 
of “glamour” that is in some cases at- 
tached to these programs may readily 
wear off as new generations of stddents 
arrive on college campuses to find Ameri- 
can Studies an established part of the 
offering. Patterns will doubtless become 
less plastic as experimental overtones lose 
their dominance. Furthermore American 
Studies today appeal to the few rather 
than the many; their average enrollment 
is less than twenty and their mean en- 
rollment is less than ten. The quan- 
titative picture is one of many small 
programs and a very few exceptionally 
large ones. Perhaps this will always be 
the case, but the fact that it is the newer 
programs which are the smaller ones indi- 
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cates that the future for American Studies 
may involve an enrollment size not par- 
ticularly conducive to an Honors situa- 
tion. 

At present, however, the coincidental 
characteristics between American Studies 
and the Honors program are not at all 
subtle. Persons in charge of the former 
indicate that their students are, in nearly 
half the cases, above the institutional ave- 
rage in intellectual ability. The other 
half correspond roughly with the average; 
none are below. Students enroll for a 
broad, liberal education and out of “in- 
tellectual curiosity.” Once enrolled, they 
are asked to assume an hour load greater 
than that required for the conventional 
major and are expected to keep up a 
special grade average—these character- 
istics again applicable in virtually half 
the cases. Once graduated, they lean to- 
ward the “intellectual” pursuits (such as 
the professions, graduate school, foreign 
service, editing and writing) in far higher 
percentages than do the typical holders 
of bachelor degrees. 

These tendencies have been noted, 
listed, and buttressed with statistics from 
elaborate questionnaires in a_ recently 
issued survey of American Studies activi- 
ty edited by the present author.* Also 
cited in this discussion is the opinion 
voiced at a conference of men active in 
undergraduate American Studies pro- 
grams throughout the country to the 
effect that, although the coincidence be- 
tween Honors and American Studies con- 
ditions and objectives was to some ex- 
tent inevitable, this condition was not 
wholly desirable—at least from the 
American Studies point of view. 

This attitude leads readily to a con- 
sideration of what an Honors program 
can mean to those interested in American 
Studies and reveals a rather unusual 
situation. It would be a strange kettle of 
fish indeed if faculty began to complain 


of the high calibre of their students! At 
first glance this may seem to be precisely 
what the sponsors of American Studies 
curricula are doing; but such is not the 
case. There is, to the contrary, great 
delight in this condition and many are 
outspoken that, at the graduate level at 
least, American Studies should remain a 
course of study for the special student, 
for the one already well grounded in 
traditional discipline who seeks a special 
configuration of course work and study 
for the purpose to a special interest or 
objective. But on the undergraduate level 
(and I have no idea of exactly how wide- 
ly this opinion is shared) some feel that 
this curriculum can and should become 
the major emphasis for a significantly 
large proportion of the student body. If 
this type of interdisciplinary study has 
validity at all, it must apply not only to 
the exception but to the rule. Enroll- 
ment pressures, doubtless, play some part 
in forming this rationale; but it is not, in 
any case, a totally unreasonable one. 
And, so long as it is primarily the supe- 
rior student who is attracted to this ma- 
jor, there will be difficulty in persuading 
the average student that he too can par- 
ticipate with profit. 

This is where the Honors program 
comes in. If either a departmental or 
collegiate Honors curriculum can be ef- 
fectively employed to accommodate the 
superior students within the American 
Studies course of study, there will then 
appear, in fact, two major programs: 
one for the above average and one for the 
average. By placing reliance on the 
Honors program for the special features 
which American Studies has often itself 
tried to supply—broadly oriented lower 
division courses in several fields (includ- 
ing those not American), interdisciplinary 
seminars and colloquia, individual guid- 
ance, special awards—those in charge of 
the major can then direct their efforts to 


*dAmerican Studies in the United States (Louisiana State University Press, 1958), pp. 176-77. 








the establishment of a course of study 
suited to the level of the typical student 
at the institution involved while still fur- 
nishing (through the Honors program) a 
challenge for the superior student. In 
many cases such a problem does not 
exist; in many other cases, this sort of 
solution would seem most welcome. 

The other side of the coin—the poten- 
tial interest which an Honors program 
might have in American Studies—is 
more pertinent here and is perhaps ob- 
vious from what has gone before. It is 
at least obvious that these two curricula 
commonly share many features and ob- 
jectives, the most prominent and con- 
troversial of which being a certain inter- 
departmental and interdisciplinary em- 
phasis. Certainly it would seem that the 
Honors student starting with an inter- 
departmental rather than a single de- 
partmental point of view should have a 
head start towards achieving the range 
of academic experience which Honors 
programs commonly include in their ob- 
jectives. 

This brings us, perhaps sadly, to the 
eternal “breadth vs. depth” controversy 
which is discussed in the work cited above 
(see pp. 176, 199) in the American 
civilization context. This question has al- 
ready been treated in the pages of this 
newsletter against the background of 
the Honors program (1 am_ thinking 
particularly of the articles by Mssrs. 
Robert C. Angell, Ray L. Heffner, and 
Edward W. Najam in vol. 1, no. 3 pp. 
5-8, and vol. 1, no. 4, pp. 3-4.) and has 
tended to evolve into an argument for the 
departmental Honors program (rep- 
resenting “depth”) versus the argument 
for the college program (representing 





“breadth”). Without entering into this 
controversy, let me join Mr. Najam in 
pointing out that both “factions” want 
both depth and breadth, and let me 
further suggest that the controversy may 
be more truly considered one in semantics 
than in curriculum structure. Breadth 
may. in fact, describe only another kind 
of depth, and vice versa. 


But whatever the resolution of this 
controversy may involve, it seems appar- 
ent that the American Studies course of 
study may—partly because it shares this 
same debate—offer an especially nice 
solution for the Honors student. For 
here is a curriculum—ready made at over 
one hundred institutions—where a con- 
centration is provided in an area which, 
in terms of disciplines at least, is itself 
broad by definition. Is it not possible 
that both the objections and the objec- 
tives of those who favor either type of 
Honors program could be answered by a 
major which provides a definite focus, 
one or more integrating courses, and at 
the same time a core of course work 
which includes at least two and often 
more of the humanities and _ social 
sciences? 


I have tried, briefly, to suggest some 
ways in which American Studies and 
Honors programs may come to profit 
from each other’s existence. The import- 
ant facet of such a discussion, it should 
be underlined, is the extent to which 
these two academic courses of study 
share characteristics and objectives. It 
would be indeed a pity if there did not 
develop between them a willingness to 
build on this common ground for the 
mutual good. 








The Structure of An American 


Studies Honors Program 


At Amherst College 


By EDWIN C. ROZWENC, 
Chairman, American Studies Honors 
Program, Amherst College 


Honors work is highly prized on the 
Amherst College Campus. About half 
of the juniors and seniors choose to be- 
come candidates for Honors in the vari- 
ous departmental programs and about a 
third of our seniors receive their bache- 
lor’s degrees with some kind of Honors 
award. The Honors programs set the 
tone for the last two years of the Amherst 
curriculum. Students who are not eli- 
gible for Honors seek to find an equiva- 
lent experience in conference courses and 
colloquia. 

At Amherst College, any student with 
a B- averave or better may elect to take 
Honors. Since this includes about half of 
the upperclassmen, some outsiders are 
inclined to think that the conditions of 
entry in our Honors programs are too 
lax. Yet it may be said that one of the 
most important qualifications for Honors 
work is the decision of the student him- 
self to become an independent inquirer 
in some field of knowledge. 

The decision to do Honors work is a 
decision to accept duties and responsibili- 
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ties which put into action those educa- 
tional principles which the College, by 
its very nature, values most highly. The 
Honors student comes from the various 
disciplines of his first two years with some 
awareness of the methods of scholarship; 
he knows the areas in which he is most 
resourceful, and he knows something 
about the limits and possibilities of his 
powers of reasoning and imagination. As 
he carries out his independent project, he 
learns to test the effectiveness of the 
general ideas and the analytical tools 
which his earlier courses have thrust upon 
him. And in the process his self-knowl- 
edge deepens. In making the persistent 
and painful decisions to select or reject 
materials for an essay or an experiment, 
he sees, with an immediacy that he is not 
likely to forget, just what his intellectual 
powers are. Above all, whatever his lim- 
itations, the Honors student discovers that 
he can create, that he can master the 
apparent confusion of his materials, that 
he can find the end of the road which he 
has chosen to travel. 
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The American Studies Honors pro- 
gram at Amherst is one of the larger pro- 
grams on campus. In the junior and 
senior years, American Studies Honors 
candidates elect courses widely in the 
various departments offering courses 
with an American content—history, 
political science, economics, philosophy, 
literature and art. In addition, Honors 
candidates take part in two special semi- 
nars—one in the second semester of the 
junior year, and the other in the first 
semester of the senior year. Throughout 
the senior year, each Honors candidate is 
preparing a thesis on some aspect of 
American civilization. 

Since the American Studies program 
is an interdisciplinary one, the Junior 
Honors Seminar was instituted to pro- 
vide a focus where students and teachers 
can raise more explicitly questions about 
the particular concepts and concerns of 
the regular disciplines and can seek fruit- 
ful connections between these different 
approaches to American culture. In the 
Junior Honors Seminar, major works are 
examined in which an economist, a politi- 
cal scientist, a sociologist, a philosopher, 
Or a novelist look at American society 
in their own distinctive ways. At the 
same time, weekly projects are assigned 
in which students are given a chance to 
discover for themselves how useful the 
political scientist’s concept of power, or 
the sociologist’s concept of class, for 
examples, may be in understanding the 
Old South, Jacksonian America, or the 
era of the New Deal. In addition, the 
seminar considers the efforts of writers 
like De Tocqueville or Henry Adams to 
appraise the whole character of Ameri- 
can civilization. 

In the Senior Honors Seminar, stu- 
dents are encouraged to think of Ameri- 


can civilization in relation to the larger 
community of Western civilization. A 
comparison of European institutions and 
ideas with those of America enables a 
student to discern more clearly what 
characteristics of American civilization 
may be called distinctive, and what may 
be thought of as a prolongation of 
European culture. 


This year, particularly, every senior is 
expected to develop his thesis within this 
comparative framework. When _ he 
chooses some aspect of American civiliza- 
tion for investigation, the senior Honors 
candidate will also be concerned to in- 
vestigate either the European influences 
upon his aspect of American civilization, 
or American influences upon Europe 
relevant to his inquiry, or to compare 
similar groups, institutions, and ideas. 
Thus, for example, one of our seniors is 
studying the Great Exhibition of 1851 
in London to discover what America was 
trying to say about itself to Europe, how 
Europe responded, and how America 
was affected by this response; another 
senior is investigating the influence of the 
German university on American colleges 
in the nineteenth century—since colleges 
rather than universities were the most 
characteristic form of American higher 
education. 


The Senior Honors Seminar meets 
weekly as a colloquium in which students 
may report their discoveries, compare 
their findings, and challenge each other’s 
methods and assumptions. These weekly 
dialogues tend to sharpen the critical 
sense and to quicken the imagination. 
And this is as it should be, for all inde- 
pendent inquiry must eventually be tested 
in an open forum of other curious and 
critical minds. 
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BUCK HILL FALLS conference 


Concern for the Superior 
Student in Pre-Medical 
Training 


By Walter D. Weir, Director of Honors, 
University of Colorado 


The National Conference on the Re- 
survey of Pre-professional Education in 
the Liberal Arts College, sponsored by 
the American Association of Medical 
Colleges and the Markle Foundation, at 
Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, November 
9-12, brought together almost 300 rep- 
resentatives from 114 universities and 
colleges, 22 secondary schools, 18 medi- 
cal schools and 12 representatives from 
foundations, learned societies and in- 
dustry to explore the many problems re- 
lating to the undergraduate education 
of medical students. Dean George Wag- 
goner, Dean James Robertson and Pro- 
fessor Walter Weir of the ICSS execu- 
tive committee participated in the 
conference as speakers and panel mem- 
bers. 

A significant segment of the con- 
ference devoted itself to problems in the 
treatment of the gifted student. In small 
discussion groups educators at the con- 
ference sought answers to six multi- 
thorned questions concerning the “aca- 
demically talented.” (1) Are the efforts 
now being made on behalf of gifted or 
academically talented students heading 
in the right direction? Have they gone 
far enough? (2) How can colleges take 
maximum advantage of Early Admission 
and Advanced Placement, without run- 
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ning into difficulties, for example, with 
licensing requirements? (3) In view of 
the justifiable concern which students 
feel for grades, how can gifted students 
be persuaded to take the more demand- 
ing courses set up for them? What can 
the medical school admissions people do 
to encourage students to take the most 
challenging work for which they are 
gifted? What opportunities for individual 
work should be made available to gifted 
students? (4) Are there differences in 
the kind of treatment which gifted stu- 
dents should receive, depending on 
whether they are in colleges with highly 
selective admissions or in those where 
students display a larger spread of abili- 
ties? What effect does special treatment 
of gifted students have on the intellec- 
tual tone of the institution? (5) Is it de- 
sirable to identify gifted students early 
and encourage them to go into Honors 
sections in the freshman and sophomore 
years? Or should they have to prove 
themselves in regular courses and then be 
encouraged to do Honors work as upper- 
classmen? (6) Is there adequate liaison 
between the secondary schools and the 
colleges, so that colleges know who, in 
the opinion of the secondary schools, are 
the gifted students, and know which of 
them should be given special treatment? 

Conferees estimated that the “aca- 
demically talented” constituted about ten 
per cent of the total school enrollment 








and recognized three standards for 
identifying members of the talented 
group: ability as reflected in intelligence 
test scores and teacher evaluations; 
achievement as measured by grades and 
other scholastic recognition; motivation 
as indicated by the attitude of the student. 

There was general agreement that col- 
leges have put too much emphasis on 
minimum standards rather than on a ful- 
ler utilization of student potential, that 
the best students are still too often un- 
challenged. (One conferee noted that a 
survey of National Merit Scholarship 
winners made at one state university 
revealed that these top students were 
spending only 3+ hours per week in 
study.) All too often our more talented 
students are lost in the maze of schol- 
astic bureaucracy. Two separate prob- 
lems were recognized in this area: (1) 
the problem of providing opportunities 
for the motivated and able student; and 
(2) the problem of challenging the lazy 
or indifferent student who is able. Early 
recognition of talent, more individual 
attention and encouragement, and more 
demanding work in accelerated and en- 
riched programs were recommended as 
steps necessary to cope with the problem 
of maximizing the potential of our more 
able students. 

Participants in the discussions on the 
gifted student were in strong agreement 
that high schools and colleges should pro- 
vide more opportunities for the able 
student to do independent work, since 
this kind of study places the student in 
the role of an active rather than a passive 
participant in the educational process. 
Ultimately all education is self-education. 
It was generally agreed that this inde- 
pendent study approach to learning would 
have value for a much wider portion of 
the student body than just the upper ten 
per cent. 

In considering the justifiable concern 


which pre-medical students, as well as 
others, feel for grades, the groups rec- 
ommended that medical school admission 
committees evaluate the total record of 
the student more closely, seeking more 
individual information, and that they 
notify pre-medical students of this policy. 
Two other policies were recommended 
to relieve some of the intenseness in stu- 
dent feeling about grades and which 
might encourage the able student to take 
on more demanding work and even to 
venture out into fields less familiar to 
him. They were as follows: (1) In 
grading students in special Honors class- 
es, bell shaped thinking should be avoid- 
ed; students in these classes should either 
receive an A or B or be asked to drop out 
of the class; (2) The more able student 
might be allowed to take some of his 
work on a pass or fail basis. 

While delegates expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with current liaison between sec- 
ondary schools and colleges concerning 
the gifted student, they concluded that 
the present lack of adequate communica- 
tion is being remedied. The Advanced 
Placement program, the National Merit 
Scholarship awards, the growth of state 
scholarship programs and testing ser- 
vices, and a new awareness on the part 
of college admissions offices are all con- 
tributing to this more significant liaison. 
As a further stimulus to understanding 
between schools, conference members 
recommended more interaction between 
college and secondary school faculties at 
regional and state-wide meetings. 

All in all, the Buck Hill Falls Con- 
ference was eminently successful in 
focusing national attention on the host of 
theoretical and practical problems in- 
volved in a sound undergraduate educa- 
tion. It was also reassuring to note the 
almost unanimous concern that some- 
thing must be done to identify and cap- 
tivate the superior student. 
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developing 
highschool 
(alent 


Summer School Innovation at 
University of South Dakota 


By Sherwood Cummings, 


Professor of English, 
University of South Dakota 


Early in 1958 a group of South Dakota 
high school superintendents requested the 
State University to devise a summer pro- 
gram to assist in developing the academic 
potential of outstanding high school stu- 
dents. The University’s College of Arts 
and Sciences Honors Committee respond- 
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ed by creating a six-weeks Summer In- 
stitute for High School Honors Students. 


Eligible for enrollment were high 
school juniors whose scores on the Cali- 
fornia Test for Mental Maturity or the 
Otis Mental Ability Test placed them near 
or above the 90th percentile. Such stu- 
dents also had to be recommended by 
their superintendents and teachers. Thir- 
teen boys and five girls met these quali- 
fications and an additional and unfortu- 
nately highly selective one—ability and 
willingness to pay a $123 fee for tuition 
and for room and board in the Univer- 
sity’s dormitories. 

Students participated in three aca- 
demic activities: a mathematics class, an 
English class, and a semi-weekly free dis- 
cussion seminar. No formal credit was 
given for these classes. Supervised visits 
to the University’s laboratories, museum, 
observatory, television studio, etc., round- 
ed out the program. 


The mathematics class was taught by 
Professor Wayne Gutzman, and the Eng- 
lish class by Professor Sherwood Cum- 
mings. While each class officially lasted 
ninety minutes, impromptu discussions 
and blackboard experiments often stretch- 
ed the formal periods well past the time 
for adjournment. 


The mathematics and English courses 
sought to investigate basic concepts and 
develop essential skills rather than to 
duplicate or supplant regular high school 
or freshman college work. In mathe- 
matics Dr. Gutzman explored number 
systems, sets and relations between sets, 
mathematical induction, continuity and 
limits, basic concepts of differential and 
integral calculus, numerical analysis in- 
cluding the use of desk calculators, sta- 
tistical decisions, and probability theory. 


The students responded well. Follow- 
ing a class analysis.of the decimal system 
one student presented a paper demonstra- 
ting that a system based on eights would 








be mathematically more efficient. Others 
translated compound statements into sym- 
bolic forms and made truth tables from 
the latter. Work with the slide rule led to 
the solution of algebraic equations by 
Graeffe’s method and to the construction 
of nomograms for solving the Pythagorean 
theorem and other formulas of the type 
f, - f.—f,;. Probability theory was illus- 
strated by problems based on decks of 
playing cards. Discussion of the concept 
and the limit of a function led easily into 
problems in differential and integral cal- 
culus. 

The English class had three major di- 
rections. On Mondays students submitted 
themes on a subject discussed either in 
class or seminar. The themes then were 
thrown on a screen by an opaque pro- 
jector to allow the class to criticize the 
writing. Each paper subsequently was 
read and marked by the instructor and 
returned to the students for correction. 
Student writing improved appreciably by 
the end of six weeks. On the first day of 
the Institute students took Educational 
Testing Service tests in “Effectiveness of 
Expression” and “Comprehension and 
Appreciation of Literature,” and on the 
last day they again took different forms 
of the same tests. The class improved in 
effectiveness of expression from an aver- 
age percentile score of 70 to 82. 

Improvement in writing ability was not 
matched by scores measuring appreciation 
of literature. Students were assigned se- 
lected novels, novelettes, plays, and 
poems. They enjoyed such works as 


Huckleberry Finn, Noon Wine, and the 
poems of Rebert Frost and Vachel Lind- 
say; but Shakespeare’s sonnets on mor- 
tality, for example, made little impres- 
sion. 

On the other hand, reading-efficiency 
exercises were highly successful. These 
consisted primarily of twenty minute So- 
ciety of Visual Education filmstrips used 
in a projector equipped with a tachisto- 
scope. Most students doubled their read- 
ing efficiency during the six weeks and 
several more than tripled it. 

Semi-weekly seminars or “arguments,” 
as the students liked to call them, were 
devoted to the discussion of such topics 
as astronomy, evolution, psychology, nu- 
clear physics, ethics, religion, current 
events, and careers. Students read ap- 
propriate works in the Honors Seminar 
Library. A visiting professor helped to 
keep the students on course during the 
discussions. 

All concerned with the Institute con- 

sidered it a resounding success. The stu- 
dents for their part made notable strides 
toward intellectual maturity and tolerance. 
The glaring limitation of the project lay 
in the small number of students served, 
about two per cent of the top ten per cent 
of the juniors in the area. The University 
is presently exploring the possibility of a 
grant for extending the service of the In- 
stitute to more students. 
(Cf. this experiment with that under- 
taken at the University of Louisville, See 
The Superior Student, October, 1958, pp. 
7 and 8.) 














notes and comments 





THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION on October 30 announced its 
Undergraduate Research Participation Program which provides for a limited number 
of grants to colleges, universities and nonprofit research institutions to provide, on an 
experimental basis, opportunities for properly qualified undergraduates majoring in the 
physical, biological, mathematical, and engineering sciences to participate in research 
projects currently being conducted by experienced scientific investigators. The basic 
purpose in supporting these programs is to accelerate and enrich the development of 
undergraduate science majors through direct experience in current research. This 
research may be carried out either during the academic year, on a part time basis, or 
during the academic vacation on a full-time basis; summer programs in particular may 
extend the benefits to students from colleges other than those receiving grants. 

It is expected that aproximately 1,000 undergraduates throughout the country 
will be provided research training during 1959. The Undergraduate Research Partici- 
pation plan is not intended as a scholarship program and students who do not need 
financial aid may be included in it either with or without stipends. Ordinarily support 
will not be provided for salaries of research investigators who supervise individual 
undergraduate research. Limited support may be allowed for an appropriate fraction of 
the salary of the director of the project proportional to the time devoted to the ad- 
ministration of the undergraduate research aspects of the project. 


Since February, 1957 the School of Education and the College of Engineering at 
the UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN have been cooperating through a Guidance 
Laboratory to assist the state’s secondary schools in devising procedures for finding 
and developing students of superior intellectual promise in all areas. The Laboratory 
is under the direction of DR. JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY of the Department of Educa- 
tion and DR. CLYDE BROWN of the College of Engineering. During the first year 
and a half of operation some 210 students from 53 schools participated in the Lab- 
oratory’s program. 

Participating students come to the Laboratory in Madison at their school’s ex- 
pense for one-day visits at least once each year during their period of high school 
attendance. At each visit they are counseled and tested and participate in a wide 
variety of activities designed to: |) broaden their educational and vocational horizons; 
2) develop realistic self-appraisals of their own strengths and weaknesses; 3) assist in 
planning suitable educational programs; 4) discover ways of overcoming personal and 
educational limitations; 5) encourage development of personal and academic strengths; 
and 6) provide counsel on any matter affecting the student’s fullest development. Re- 
sults of all the Laboratory’s findings are interpreted to the students by counselors; 
written reports are sent to the student’s school; and Laboratory staff members confer 
with both the student’s teachers and parents. 
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The Honors program in the College of Arts and Sciences at GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY “aims to create a unity from the intellectual tools of the medieval 
trivium—logic, grammar and rhetoric . . . the arts of precise thinking, careful reading 
and clear expression—and the content matter of contemporary scholarly disciplines.” 
The program is under the supervision of FRANK A. EVANS, Director of Honors. In 
sophomore year, when the program commences, Honors students take courses in a 
foreign language, American literary and intellectual history, philosophy (metaphysics 
and natural theology) and political theory. Junior year features courses in the critical 
and historical study of 16th and 17th century literature, the logic of mathematics, and 
philosophy (psychology, ethics, epistemology and theology). Senior year gives the 
Honors student a wide degree of flexibility. According to present plans, only one basic 
course, the logic of modern science, is scheduled. The program permits traditional 
areas of specialization to be dealt with in the elective courses. Honors students, like 
all undergraduates at Georgetown, must take a course in theology during each of their 
four academic years. 


GREENVILLE COLLEGE (Illinois) has just completed the first year of a pro- 
gram designed to broac en independent study opportunities for its superior students. In a 
report to the Danforth Foundation, which helped launch the project with a grant of 
$7,500, a faculty committee, headed by PROFESSOR EDWIN L. LYLE, declared: 
“The program has already paid dividends in a higher caliber of scholarship, a greater 
degree of critical thinking among students, a higher degree of respect toward academic 
matters and heightened motivation, not only among superior students but all students.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT this year is offering for the first time a fresh- 
man Honors program in English for those students “who are determined to be educated.” 
After approximately a month’s work in regular English classes, freshmen have been 
invited to apply for special Honors concentration which permits them to undertake in- 
dividual projects of a critical or creative nature either in literature or in language. The 
projects will begin this semester and carry over into the spring. Among the project 
topics suggested by the Department of English are: 1) the student’s home area as 
treated in literature; )2 the University Novel; 3) the American West in serious and 
pulp fiction; 4) the Role and Concept of God in major literature; 5) Freud and Liter- 
ature; 6) Evolution as a theme in literature; 7) the American success myth; 8) can 
“Tragedy” be written today? 


Last spring’s experimental program for superior students in the introductory bi- 
ology course at CHICO STATE COLLEGE yielded such highly satisfactory results 
that it is being continued on an expanded basis this fall, reports GERALD SCHERBA, 
Assistant Professor of Biology. Among the individual projects undertaken by a group of 
selected students were: “Experiments on Symbol Discrimination in the Rat;” “The 
Fisheries Potential of Big Chico Creek;” “Observations on the Behavior of Ant-lions;” 
“Effect of Levels of Radiation on Bacterial Growth;” and “Otto Loewi’s Experiment on 
Nerve Impulse Transmission.” 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY during the past several years has been expanding its 
advanced course offerings to entering freshmen on the basis of their preparation and 
ability. In addition, many departments have arranged Honors courses at the freshmen 
level. In mathematics, modern languages, and Latin, first year men systematically are 
placed either in an Honors course or in one suited to their particular level of achieve- 
ment. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY has initiated a three point program designed to appeal “to 
the intellectually-gifted student as he enters college, and as he moves beyond freshman 
class into the responsibilities of a maturing student.” The first aspect of the program 
involves special advising of approximately ten per cent of the incoming freshman class 
by faculty counselors who will seek to give the students both educational direction and 
guidance. The more talented freshmen will also have the opportunity to take advance 
placement tests and on the basis of favorable scores to enroll in courses commensurate 
with their training and competence. The third aspect of the Duke plan for its superior 
students involves an extensive independent reading program which will allow them to 
omit one or more introductory courses and to proceed directly to advanced offerings in 
many departments. 


During the first three weeks in November our peregrinating I1CSS director, PRO- 
FESSOR JOSEPH W. COHEN, conferred with representatives of no less than 24 col- 
leges and universities. His exhausting itinerary took him from coast to coast and cul- 
minated at the ICSS Southern Invitational Conference at Louisville, Kentucky, Novem- 
ber 20-23. At a gathering at UCLA on November 3, arranged by DEAN ELI SOBEL, 
Professor Cohen met with representatives of the following institutions: UCLA, Long 
Beach State College. Los Angeles State College, Occidental College, San Diego State 
College, San Fernando College. University of Southern California, Redlands College, 
Riverside College and Santa Barbara College. From Los Angeles, Professor Cohen 
proceded to Stanford where on November Sth and 6th he consulted with several faculty 
members concerned with the University’s Honors programs. On November 7th, at a 
conference prepared by DR. REGINALD BELL, Dean of Instruction at San Francisco 
State College, Professor Cohen discussed Honors work with faculty and administrative 
personnel from six northern California State Colleges including San Francisco, Chico, 
Sacramento, Fresno, Humboldt, and San Jose. Before enplaning for Washington, D. 
C. where on November 11 he participated as a panelist on the program of the American 
Association of Land Grant Colleges, Professor Cohen exchanged views with several 
University of California (Berkeley) officials who are in charge of formulating a four- 
year Honors program. While in Washington, he talked at Georgetown University be- 
fore a group representing the universities of the District of Columbia. The meeting 
was planned by JOSEPH A. SELLINGER, S. J., Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. Finally, our ubiquitous Professor Cohen wound up his trip in New York 
where he visited New York University and Queens University. 
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A CONFERENCE ON THE SUPERIOR STUDENT was held at DUKE UNI- 
VERSITY on November 19-20. The morning and afternoon sessions of the 19th 
featured papers on advanced placement by MR. JACK N. ARBOLINO, National 
Director, Advanced Placement Program; MR. WILLIAM L. PRESSLY, President, 
Westminister Schools of Atlanta, Ga.; and MR. L. D. ADAMS, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of the Richmond, Virginia Public Schools. The evening session of the first day 
included discussions on the superior student by Duke administrative and faculty mem- 
bers including DR. RICHARD L. TUTHILL, DEAN HOWARD STROBEL, PRO- 
FESSOR PELHAM WILDER, JR.; PROFESSOR HAROLD T. PARKER, and PRO- 
FESSOR LEWIS PATTON. The meeting of the second day was given over to a panel 
discussion in which the participants were MR. WILLIAM L. PRESSLY, MR. L. D. 
ADAMS, MISS CAROLYN WHITE and MR. WILLIAM REINHARDT. The con- 


ference closed with a luncheon at which DEAN PAUL M. GROSS, Vice-President of 
Duke University, was the speaker. 


A summer program similar in some respects to that conducted at the University 
of South Dakota and described in an article in this newsletter was conducted at STET- 
SON UNIVERSITY in DeLand, Florida from June 15 to August 9. Ninety-eight stu- 
dents participated in the program which was under the supervision of PROFESSOR A. 
F. TUTTLE, Director of Admissions. The faculty, composed of twenty-one instruc- 
tors, was recruited from the staffs of Stetson, the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Columbus High School of Columbus, Georgia and several Florida high schools. 
It is planned to continue the program during ensuing summers. 


DONALD L. THISTLETHWAITE, associate director of research for the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation, has written another article which we think will be of 
great interest to readers of this newsletter. It is entitled “College Scholarship Offers 
and the Enrollment of Talented Students” and appears in the November, 1958 issue 
of THE JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


PROFESSOR BREWSTER ROGERSON of the Department of English has been 
appointed Director of the Honors program in arts and in sciences at KANSAS STATE 
COLLEGE. He will be assisted by a five man committee which originally planned the 
program. 


The next issue of THE SUPERIOR STUDENT will be devoted to the ICSS 
Southern Invitational Conference held at Louisville, Kentucky, November 20-23. 


LIAISON PERSONNEL OF THE ICSS: As a result of its questionnaire of last 
spring the ICSS has built up a considerable file of names of persons designated by col- 
leges and universities to serve as liaison with us. We would welcome from these faculty 
persons whatever news they think worthy of publication. 
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